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fM*Bnd. r taUKht■ /rom’tliOMJ until he couldl 
obtain other*. llo Marted * private 


WhatJir! I from t^e daughters of Robert and I 
* J * '•'tMXJer:* family..- I 


John Beard's Will 


Jota Foard-* rill - Datad Hay 11, 1808 - (Will Bk #1 - F 2» . Ora«hrlar Co (I.) Ta - 


Lewisburg - 

In the mute of God Amen - I John Beard bain* sick In body bat of Sound mind & 
menory, etc. My last will A testament in the following wanner: 

First I commit wy soul to God, ay Saviour A Rede ewer - My body to bo buried at 
the discretion of ny executors here in after named - 

My teaporal estate with all mj lawful debts to be first discharged - 
The legacies left to my daughters, Agnes Sabina A Betsy by their Aunt Elisabeth 
be also discharged. 

Item to wy beloved wife Janett ay negro aan Jingo, two working horses, two 
cows, to be at her disposal during her widowhood - the third of our plantation 
we now live on - the wagons & farming tools for her uss on the farm - 

I tew - I bequeath to ny son Ifa Ryneck the plantation we now live on . 

Itew - I bequeath to ay daughter Jane, Sabina, Mary & Betsy to each $100.00 worth 
of property (in Grocmbrier Co., If. Va. near Ryneck's Valley) 

Item - I bequeath to ay son Josiah when he cones of age "The Locust Plantation” 

* the mills thereon (This is 7 wiles south of Hillsboro, W. Va. in Pocahontas Co.,W.Va.) 
*t«w - I bequeath the rents from Locust plantation A Mills till Josiah cornea of 
arising from the sale of the place on Dry Creek also ay part of the 
Knob place to be equally divided among my daughters. 

1 also hereby constitute & appoint Samuel Beard A Thomas Beard Jr., Thomas 
*•*** Br. my brother executors of this my last will A testament. 

Seal. John Beard 

””aled * delivered by John Been! aa his lest will A tea tenant in preaanoe 
of 


Btevems, hevld Perks, Adas Stuatmugh 



reslirn 


wm 


.. i 

a \ county all <Ick«ikI from 'p*- - ' 

Htarxl 


Jobs B«u4U nil 

Joto l-r( t, nil . tut* fcy u, 1 «» - (»m » #1 - ? 239 - c»abri«r c« («.) n . 

Uvl«tef| - 

In the _- of Qod Amo • I Joto Board being eiok in body bat of Sound mm § 

, f — etc. Mj last will A testsaent in ttoa following nanncri 

first I ecnait ay aool to Cod, ny Sariair A Redeemer - *y body to bo bariad at 
tha discretion of mj axacutora hero in after nanad - 

dir teepoml aatata with all ay lawful dobta to bo first discharged - 
Tha legacies loft to tj daughters, Agues Sabina 1 Betsy by thslr Aunt Elisabeth 
be also discharged. 

Iton to mr beloved wife Janett ay negro nan Jingo, two working horses, too 
cosa, to bo at her disposal during her widowhood - the third of oar plantation 
wo atm live on - the wagons A faming tools for her use on the fan - 

I ten - 1 beoueath to =y son Va Ryneck tha plantation wo now live on • 

Iton - I bequeath to ay daughter June, Sabina, Mery 4 Betey to each $100.00 wo th 
of property (in Greenbrier Co., 1. fa. near Ryneck'e Talley) 

ltn - I bequeath to wj eon Joelah when he ccnee of age "The Locust P I n a tatio n* 

A tha all la theraon (Thlo is 7 miles south of Hillsboro, ». Va. in Pocahontas Co.,*.Va.) 

Ztan - I bequeath tha rents fro® Locust plantation A Mills till Joelah ctv»s of 
•€• the snar e arlalng from the aale of tha place on Dry Creek also qr part of tha 
■a* p i ass to bo equally divided a* eng mj daughters. 

X also hereby ocnstltute A appoint Samel Beard A Xhcnas Beard Jr., Them** 

Aeasd Sr. ^ trwthar mantora of this ay loot will A testament. 


Seal. John Beard 








John Ltard** *iH 

[*111 - *y u, X£M - ( »rn a ft - * a» - «*—**• «• <*•> * - 


DI.mXMM' 1 ' 11 ' *•*< *=•!»« »lek 1» b«4* tart <tf »— 1 » 

^»r, rto. Ml lut will * te.Ur:<*t in U» foUclag WHri 

I ecrrjt v wol to Cod, nr SotIoup * • ty tardy to to tairlod ot 


tM cloorotloB of nr ostocutcro tor* 1 » oftor soaad - 

gf utzponl estate rith all =y lawful debts to he first discharged • 

Cm legacies left to 17 daughters, Agnes Sabina A Ixtgj bj thair Ant flissbeth 

be also ilrcbarfod. 

Zten to ngr leloved wife Jcnsfct ry negro nan Jingo, two parking horses, two 
cows, to bo at ber disposal during her widowhood - the third of our plantation 
we now lire an - the wagons A farming tools for her uss on tbs fern • 

Item - 1 lecueath to ~y sen In Byneck the plantation wa now lire on . 

Itsa • I taqurath to sqr daughter Jens, Satina, Mery A hetsy to each HOODOO wo th 
Troperty (la Greenbrier Co., 1. Va. near Ryncck'e Valley) 

Item - 1 Ucueath to ay eon Joclsh Oxen ha cones of age "The locust PlrvsddAion* 

4 the sills thereon (This Is 7 wiles couth of Hillsboro, »• Vs. in Pocahontas Co.,*.Va.) 
Xtam • Z bequeath the rents fron Locust plantation A Hills till Joslah coses of 
ths vaqi arising ftpon ths sals of ths plaoa on Dry Creek also qr part of tha 
^ ts U r-mlly divided a*** rtj daughters. 

1 else hawehr ocnsUtuU 4 appoint asmial (sard A Thcaes -eard Jr., Tboass 
^ ■V Wether «xsouWw of this ay last will A lestnaeat* 


A delivered ty Jelm heard aa hit 
ef 


heal. John Heard 





Jolks beard's MU 


: u*y 11, 1** - (Will Ht 01 - f 239 - dv*fcrl« Co (I.) Vo - 


Is the mi of Cod IMS - I John Eeard being olok la bc4y bat of Sound wind * 
mma*T $ #tc. ^ loot will & teatencst In tho fo ll ow i ng manner» 

flwt I oossdt ry wool to Cod, V Saviour ft iWeow . Hy tody to bo hurl'd ot 
tho discretion of sy executors hep* in after nonsd • 

xmtparml estate with oil sy lawful dobto to bo first discharg'd • 

The l'csciee loft to w daughters, Agnea Sabina ft fcdtay ty their Aunt Elisabeth 
he also discharg'd. 

l\m tow balov'd wife Jeaott cy negro uan Jingo, taro verting horses, two 
coos, to be at her disposal during her widowhood • the third of cur plantation 
ee aov llwe cn • the wagons ft faming tools for her use on the far* - 

I tea - I teemeath to cy son la ^mech the plantation we now live on • 

Haw • I teoufwth to w daughter Jane, Sabina, Mary ft Latay to aaeh tlPO.CC wo th 
af rwoper ty (in Greenbrier Co,, «• Vo. near tyneok's Taller) 

ltaw - I bwowaath to ny son Joalah when he ocnea of age The Locust Plrrthticn" 
ft the allla thereon (This la 7 elit e »<xxth of Hillsboro, V. Vs. In Tocahontaa Co«,*.Va.) 

Itew - I bequeath the rents frer. Locust plantation ft Milla till Joalah cents of 
W* r/iwjr* arising fWon the sale of the place on Lry Cr*ek also ty part of the 
ta* fflawe to be .dually divided a*<s>g «y daughters. 

1 else heel/ on wstltwie A appoint fiaairl Lean) ft Tbonaa laard Jr,, "beaus 
nr WwUuw ewaoutera of tMa ay last will A taaUaent, 


seals* A delivered by John heard ea his 1 


heal, John Leard 
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i_ ‘ . Yet r«*Ut«nt 

OWKN !'. YOUNG 

of N«». York . . - 

s. iv jr j relationship of Rc«B onl 
«^unVv «!l d^^ Thomas 
lieardor* o.' the member* "of the 
r^t John Calf * congwatlon « f 
Al«B»acounvr. Virginia. Rev. Calg 
«aa Dttfor C*f old Mono Meeting 
Rousts Back I" tint colonial time 
then the plooeer* were *o busy mak¬ 
ing hbtory they had no time to re- 
con! u. These old record* were care- 
fully taken down wado readable by 
Ciulkley. They are the oflllrUi. ac¬ 
cepted reference* of the D. A. U. 

Thomas Heard left a quaint old 
w.H giving hi* *cvcral children-cer¬ 
tain house bold furniture, ete: aud 
hi* wife Jean l* remembered substau- 
Uallr. there In. But to go back to an 
earlier day In the 1710 tie* and SOtlea 
In Rockbridge county there I* a rec¬ 
ord that Tbomaa Beard administered 
A'tiaodcr Smiley - * estate In 1749. 
We do not know whether he was a 
rtlaf.se or Just a trusted- friend. 
There Is anotUr record tliough that 
to me Indicate*'Who Jean Beard was: 
On August 15, 1753. wc find Thomas 
Beard administrator of another c.v 
late. This time'll 1* Janus McNutt 
and In this document It say* James 1 
McNutt paid for land bought by! 
Tbceoas Beard’s wife, lie paid quit 


He paid Bober. Alexander’* tuition 
for schooling James Jr. and Robert 
M:Nutl ooe year. In ad ranee 1748. 

IU paid Jamea Dobbin’s samo for 
A -eased*.* McNutt 1748. 

In Brice's HutoryCoualn William 
*r*» tier* were some daughter*, and 
s * **J»- "They went to Kentucky.R 
A rod many of thU relationship did 
r-to Tcuuu and Kentucky. But 
at <ist t wo of these daughters of 
Xhoetsw Beard remained In Rock- 
brtcge and I think four. *lt: Esther 
•to marred JbXwrt Alexander In 
^ewawj; »mU Martha wi*. married < 
KOwrt Jlamsey Mary who married 


3 . and taught from these until hecovild.'] 

. obtain •’other*.' llo started * private) 
school of higher education at what la I from tfto daughter* of iir-t-.* 
now Lexington. Vs.. In 1749. It Est^r^ard AIexSvI^ -I^!,^. ,nd i 

afterwards called Liberty Hall and to 1 1 - - Alexander s fsmilr > I 

now Washington and Leo University. 

Robert Alexander was compelled to 
resign from the Vestry on March 17. 

.17(50. Ho says ’’I have been unable 
to go abroad for some time on ac¬ 
count of a lingering illness." Samp¬ 
son Mathew* was elected In his stead 
hut ho was made vice vestryman. 

Sampson Archer ar.d John Mathew* 
were the church wardens. 

Robert Alexander and his wife 
Esther Beard had eleven children. 

William was the oldest. He testified 
ataoourt on June 13, 1806, that he 
was then 65 years old. lie died In 
1829 In Virginia. Nothing more 
known. 

Robert Jr. first clerk of Campbell 
county. Virginia, which offlec was 
held by him, hi* son and grandson for 
almost 100 years. The olllee was In 
hb house ’’Rock Castle." He mar- 
ried Nancy Anne daughter of Captain 
William Austin and left many dis¬ 
tinguished descendants both in Vir¬ 
ginia and other state*. 

Archibald was a physician In New 
Castle, Del. he married Mary. I saw 
a write uponly recently In ’’Who Is 
Who” In America. Rear Admiral 
Eustace B. Roger* of the U. S. Navy 
was the subject of this sdctch. He I 
traced hi* ancestry through Dr. Arch 
Ibald Alexander to Robert and Esther 
Beard Alexander. Thomas Beard Alex 
andcr moved *.o Galen countv, Ohio, 
married and reared six children. 

Nothing further known, 

Deter Alexander moved to Wood¬ 
ford county, Kcntucsy. He was liv¬ 
ing In 18512. He married and left a 
number of eminent descendants In 
that State sortie of whom Here noted 
Divines. One l’cter Alex MacUnny 
btocle, 1787. 

bother Alexander married Captain 
William Austin, his second wife, and 
thus became stepmother to her sister 
In law Nancy Anno Austin, wife of 
Robert Alexander of Campbell county 
Captain Austin held a commission 
from the British Crown as Captain 
until the Revolution, lie then threw 
hl\ lot with Tlio American 1‘atrlots. 
fhey left many prominent descen¬ 
dants 

-Sarah Alexander wasn't married 
l<‘.Ul »ho was oxer twenty-one. She 
|h«i. married Col. John Wllaon of 
Rath County, April 5. nw. i|,, 
b/oltol i’«Ur, wltnrased the cvt«v 
m..r.y, ' She gave h«r own consent, 
to In* of age ” 

Eleanor A blander‘married Sam- 
o»l Wilson. j, Jltc a;, i* w , l| 0Ji |, 

Alexander her brother wat surety. 

Hugh nothing furtlter. 

Anne Aleiender married lUllait 
“• Italloo. nothing further 

J<h.« t.tn 1700. married AprIIV 
" ia, Maigtral, .laughter of J.inr. 

I »*H-I l.u wit. IIannul, AUx»(kI«, 

* daughter of Oeptaln Archibald! 

A •«»<-!.. Mother of II,Curl *» ' I 

I to of: 

Bell* **»i High,Ika, v* , are J 


-ard Alexander’a family. 
Jame4, and Margaret Lyle Alexan- 
' grandparent* thru 

i l * K * r daughter Martha Baullne who 
dVh^C^rn 1 * 8 A!cxandcr Dunlap 
v? h %57* lf n « r Deerfield, 

Va. ThU o.d Beard ancestor came 
down to me through a double line mv 
grand mother Sib!n» Janett Beard 
McNcel torn Feb 8, 18t4 and yet llv- 
ing at Ponca City. Oklahoma, to » 
great granddaughter of Thomas and 
Jean Beard through their son John 
who married January Ifi, 1709 i 
Janett. daughter of Peter and Mar¬ 
tha Wood* Wallace and In turn thru 
their son, Joslah Beard who lived at [ 
Locust Creek on tto plantation given! I 
him by hU father, in hU will | n Isos! 
and called It "Locust Plantation", i 
Joslah Beard married Rachel Camer¬ 
on, daughter of Major William and' 
Nancy (Agnes Dunlap, grandmother! 
Sabina McNcel says, was her real 
naroo) Warwick Gatewood widow of I 
William Gatewood and daughter of I 
CapUIn Jacob Warwick. j 

Esther Beard Alexander died In, I 
1769. Ttio Rockbridge County HU¬ 
tory says add Robert Alexandor died 
,in 1787. 

Jane or Jean Beard, tho two first 
names seem to be used Interchange¬ 
ably-married George Weir and wo I 
find him deceased by Augusts. b78l I 
probably he last his life at Guilford: 
Oourt House or some otlier battle of 
that terrible year of the Revolution 
Ho lived In Rockbridge and It 
from that vicinity so many went 
did lose their live*. 

A son Thomas Weir survived and: 
iv *«<uis others though no names arc I 
.given. 1 

It seems one James Young had 
bought a piece of land from the Ea-I 
kin* lielrs, before one of them was of i 

/ gc. InthU suit tills heir U trying 
o recover hi* right* In thU property 
.rom George Weir’s holrs via: Jane, 
tho widow sod Thomas her son. The 
Eaklns Andrew and Jamea who orlgi-1 
Rally sold the property are dead- 
Georvo Weir llxes on s-,.,,. 


In UiU suit William Alexander.*™ 
of Robert testifies: "I heard m* 
Grandfather Thomas Beard say ini 
1759." unfortunately Ctialkiey doea’ 
n’t tell what It was, William’s grand! 
father said. 

In a suit In JVc. |goe. Willi) 
Heart I test Idea he had marglcd Msrvl I 
,<r IV!ly Steele, daughter of Satuuelj 
Stevie. The Steeles wete then !Ulng| I 
*“ West Ten n s mee and In Kentucky./ 
suspect Peter Alexander was a! L 
brother-In :*w to William Bean!—**/1 
tvter fiad married Jenny Steele back, I 

I " 

Beard .le.vw.-t in • suit In June Isto) I 
lilt: : w at . t or 7* tears old I 

Jauira Houston Wat a neighbor off I 
i to " «l'» at to apfwanioflen tq Inga!; I 
!af!»lr»of itolis and to appear* with: I 
tVirwIlu* AlsxanJer at guardian for r 
1 

MlU-tol t-xwculoe of Tto'iuaa 1 







„ . .'KkrTalhcf 1 TtibcDM'Bca^n 

left Ur l>y Ur r »‘‘ ,cr n* *,bl: rator* 
SoT#ail*r . • jjiicJx’J had n»*l fuJttH- 

r^SSssS! 

SKJSg^SS8Sss? 
sKs*srsKr'ssic 

Weir Iksmdpc •no i-cs Wh»i 

A,#H SSriSS«S^!S 5 i«»’.*« 

M viffU Beard. or wu It. One refer 
i ^uniy* Klixabeth marred 
’Mitchel before 1709. K >r 
Martha- Suobeljre 
a part of Thomas Heard’s ca- 
uITxnd v»in be refers to Thomas 
MiubcP* tnothcr. At the time 
A£nL Beard died It look* as If hi* 
iiuihter Jean was single. James 
MUclsel was the administrator of the 
atate. 'KW® this wo take It James 
xust hare been qulto a business man 
Men of this type nearly always know 
:« to look out for their own Inter- 
Here Is Jean married and * 
other, then a widow and her part of 
U.< estate still at Mltchels hands. 

In lew than a year after this mar¬ 
riage Jean to Cornelius Alexander, 
■c isd him inquiring through the 
courts about the estate, and a settle¬ 
ment being agreed upon. James 
Houston was guardian for Jean and 
.tr children.- Thomas Beard Sr. had 
. neighbor adjoining him In Rock- 
-ridge named John Houston in 1742. 
Probably- the Houston* and Beard* 

•« ere cl j*< friends of old times.' The 
Alexander children" Inter married 
•dh the Houston* and Paxtons from 
which family Sam Houston sprang. — 
Hugh Beard, ion of Thomas mar* 

-d ianh . He died in ISO* and 
-arah died In laul; their children 
- •:* Robert who married and had 

• -..7 a r,: a»I.y by 1S0C. ,\nn. Jane 
A^xaoder. Sarah. Sarah married 

Kenedy 17v7; Esther, who 
arried Xr. Huffman and Thomas 
1 -wa» mentioned In hi* 
iia'd.’iUer’i will, ‘ 176v, married 
'-a-'sh Jameson lo l78i.V 

• r * the '- i dsed* we And soma of 

• :.>s.as Beard s neighbors'and his 
—in li/<i bridge county, Va.* 

• i i:s «*bwttel Dunlsp sold! 

• • 170 sores of land for 

*'• ^ k» Thomas Beard. 

• irt 2 . iV * V** 1 '!*- Slats was one 

1* u»7to« 

’ **•' J'-^tlBis ItlsSbSscr^ 

* *■ u ■'* M w x u Cress r**r John 
' *“ .*■'“* i" l«- 0 U«a same tract 

• *■- - Tu.*.et to WilHau. Heard 

/er* v il ' U * U ‘ A f I 1 ** U U * 

;*a/J«** 

• *ass .Jv.«s*‘e farm adjolrvsd 

u ***Vl). UU*i 4 John 
->svgv«a/, « eunieaoae lllll'aw* 


clu ™‘ |udd?0d]^WUII* m lu,afd und 

-B SSP 5 SK 

"iSiwM Al«J.nacrt_ ~oond wife 

[levy in 1761. “Very aged". 

I In the will 1*00, Tlwnias Beard 
speaks of his daughter, wife of Rob¬ 
ert Ramsey as If she had died. One 
■Robert Ramsey was killed by the 
Shawnee* in 1750. Ills will was. 
probated November 21. 1*59, Robert 
. Hall, administrator. Later on there 
1* a note Isabelle Hall, wife of Rob¬ 
ert, qualities as administratrix of her 
1 lato husband Robert Ramsey. ThU 
name Isabella doesn't sound familiar 

On May 15. 1769. Thomas Beard's 
will was probated, a lengthy pream¬ 
ble as was customary then the be¬ 
quests. 

He gave to his beloved wife Jean, 
all the cleared land where the house 
stood to the cleared laud for tur¬ 
nips.-where they last grew. 

Then a daughter Fane and a daugh 
ter Jane were mentioned. 

Again hi* mind goes back to the 
faithful old wife he wants her to have 
his elbow chair and a certain negro 
boy. 

Ho left' cleared land to his son 
Hugh, and Hugh’s son Thomas was 
left 170 acres lying next to John Mont 
gomery and Thomas-Hill. Then he 
left 10 pounds each to tho grandsons 
named Thomas—Thomas Alexander 
and Thomas Dunlap. To Robert 
Ramsey’s children, testator's grand- 1 
children, 12 pounds and 12 shilling* I 
each. A legacy to son William and 


m2 ‘ 3, J °hn heard and Wllllatr 
McClanahan wero partners, making 1 
crop on Locust Creek, "on u, 0 Sprint 
Lick or Spring Creek plantation.’ 
ThU might have been In Greenbrle 
at the old Beard homestead. on *' 
Tho Preston and Virginia Papers 
compiled by the University of Wis¬ 
consin say that John Beard was a car 
tain under Col. Christian at Point 
Pleasant. Greenbrier was then cm 
braced In Botctourtc County. Kron 
tho same source, l learn tlrat Samue 
Beard furnished beeves for theChero 
keo expedition In 1776. 

John Beard married Janctt Wallao 
daughter of Peter Wallace. Jr. an. 
Martha Woods Wallace. She wa* 
nolcc of the distinguished »late*mar 
James Woods of Virginia. 1„ | 1UM i 
ingout tho Wallace kin, I came o 
tho name of George Seldon Wallac 
us author of "Peter Wallace’s Gent 
alogy." 1 coveted tho book. If It wt 
about my own family, but the cau 
1 log did not-say what place these Wa 
; laces were from. By a strange coll 
1 cldcncc, I came upon the nan 
of Ue author in The Tirao 
• as a frlond of that frle ndly, belov* 
man. Andrew Price. I wrote Majc 
Wallaco at Huntington and a*kc 
J him if he had written this book, an 
If ho had, did ho know that Andre 
Price was a descendant of one J an 
Wallace? Ho wrote, thanking c 
for the Information. He sent a txx 

I to Cousin Andrew. Shortly aft< 
wards thoso line articles on the W; 
lace kith and kin appeared In t 
Times. And then only a few she 
months and our beloved cousin w 
with us no more. He has loft *01 
thing of himself In thoso print 
pages and In memory we treasure. 

The will book of Rockbridge Cou 
ty record something of theso old W 


to daughter Esther Alexander and laces. Andrew Wallace’s will u 


Martha Mitchell; frequent provision: 
for such lssuo In case daughter Jane 
have no Issue. 


died July 3, 1781; ho was tho ano 
tor of General Lew Wallace. He I. 
bequests to hls sisters Janctt and S 


Executors James Mitchell and sannah; hls grandson Andrew; mo: 


Thomas Illll. Witnesses, John. An¬ 
drew and James Elkin.-* Proved Oc- 
.tober 18. 1709. Executors qualify 


oOlartha; brothor Adam and I 
brother-in-law, John Gilmer. 

I)r. Archibald Alexander, Pre 


with William Alexander, William dent of Princeton Theological See 


Kenedy and Hugh Beard. The ap¬ 
praiser* were John Montgomery, Wil¬ 
liam Moore, 11)01011 Wilson. 

Tho settlement M>o«e<l the pay- 


nary, recounts In a diary. I 
he kept In early lifo some I 
locating happenings of hischll 
hood. Ho was born on llie Sou) . 


menlof Win. Berkley, Jas. Kakln,' Branch In^Rockbrldge in 1772. Hi* 
Wm. Perrin*. Thomas Alexander. father was William Alexander, eldest 
Timms* Beard. Esther Alexander, son of Captain Archibald Alexander, 
Thomas Mltolicl ami hi* mother. brother of Robert, of Timber Ridge. 
Thomas'Dunlap and Id. mother. He tells of tho school room of Reso- 
Hotwrt llsmsey'a children, Martha lutlonarydays. Ho say* hls father 
Mitchel had erected a cabin down near tho 

«»«»ylog out loud could bo easily 
J.m h’\ I. inch r SlTZ heard to U,o_ house. Till* was the 
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Is method «nwurag«d each student' 
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XJ.et of the English servants who 
- - had not served tholr Umo were 


hid or had not served their tln:o were 
rv'eased to fight .n the Revolutionary 
• ar. >Iy father’s'servant*. Jama 


ealone, an Irish papist. Joo Lyon, 
a thlevLsli Jew, and John Reardon, 
torn In Ireland, and brougnt up and 
edjeated la London. Malone and 
the Je» went first. Malone was kill¬ 
ed In battle in Carolina. Lyon, a 
rcry bad map, deserted to the British 
Soon after Captain Adam Wallace’* 
00=3 pany reached the sceno of war¬ 
fare Col.’ Beaufort' was attacked by 
Tarlcton’* corps. The Colonel, see- 
lag his sen in confusion, Ced at the 
beginning of the-battle. and almost 
the whole of bU command was cut-to 
pieces by ttx British dragoons. 

’’The brave Wallace'disdained to 
fly ar.d. being entirely surrounded by 
the British horse’ sold his life dearly, 
having first killed some three or four 
men with his sponioon. 

'Reardon, our servant, was in Cap- 
talc Wallace’s company, and being a 
small man, be was soon cut down— 
severely wounded but still conscious. 
After the battle he lay helpless and 
fi ling among the dead. When night 
came, the moon shone and Reardon 
saw s man passing near him. like 
some arch fiend, dispatching with hi* 
bayonet all who showed signs of 'life. 
Presently tlx fiend came toward Rear 
i -o. r»-u*' ’-•» musket, pointed the 
bayocer vin Tlien Roar- 
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Alexander Campbell’s Thoughts On 
Slavery and Abolition 

by Earl Eugene Eminhizer 

P robably one of the most overlooked, but important and 
influential persons in the ante-bellum West, was Alexander 
Campbell. Although this neglect by the general historian is 
understandable, his being overlooked by the church historians is 
not. Campbell was not only one of the founders of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ), but one of the earliest religious 
leaders in America to be concerned with church union. In addition, 
he was also a successful publisher, educator and farmer; and he 
was reported to be one of the wealthiest men in Western Virginia. 
This paper seeks to examine his views on one of the most pressing 
social and political problems of his times—slavery. 

Campbell s views on slavery are easily misunderstood unless one 
keeps in mind the distinction that his father, Thomas Campbell, had 
made between matters of religious faith and private judgment in 
The Declaration and Address, a document he wrote for the Christian 
Church Association of Washington, Pennsylvania, in 1809. These 
views were accepted by Alexander and became the premise upon 
which he built his own interpretation. In The Declaration and 
Address, Thomas Campbell held that those things which were not 
specifically commanded in the Bible could not be made matters of 
faith They were matters for private judgment. Those which were 
commanded in the Bible were matters of faith and must be followed. 
The Campbells were of the opinion that division in the church was 
caused by failure to follow the Bible alone in matters of religion. 

Accepting this premise as a basis for determining what could 
*»- onudered matters of religion and what could not. Alexander 
f *mpbcU rejected the slavery controversy as being a subject which 
»** rchgxms in character. Fuilure to understand his position on 
•h*i was religious and what was political (or a matter of private 
/ •* Jgrnr m , led many of his contemporaries to criticize unjustly his 
ao the Butter 

It has been suggested that Alexander Campbell's views on 
d**ery can be dmded into two periods that before 1830 , and that 
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following 1830.’ It has also been suggested that he changed his 
position in order to save the Disciple movement from division 
during the second period. Upon closer examination of Campbell’s 
position, one finds that he did not change his views, but rather 
the emphasis that he placed on them. 1 

That Campbell opposed slavery cannot be denied, but he was 
not an abolitionist of the radical type. He opposed both slavery 
and abolition. Campbell's personal action in freeing slaves inherited 
from his father-in-law, and purchased from a Methodist minister, 
indicates his feelings on the matter. 4 He did not oppose slavery for 
religious reason, but rather on political, social and economic grounds. 

One of Campbell’s earliest expressions of his feelings toward 
slavery appeared in the Christian Baptist in August, 1823, where he 
said: 


If any thing is wanting to finish a picture of the most glaring 
inconsistencies, add to this those Christians who are daily extolling 
the blessing of civil and religious liberty, and, at the same time, by a 
system of the most cruel oppression, separating the wife from the 
embraces of her husband, and the mother from her tender offspring; 
violating every principle, and rendering every tie that endears life and 
reconciles man to his lot, and that, forsooth, because “might gives 
right,” and a man is held guilty because his skin is a shade darker than 
the standard color of the times . 5 


Because he thought he saw an opportunity for the political 
elimination of slavery, Campbell entered the race for representative 
of his district to the Virginia Constitutional Convention in 1829. 
He was not alone in his views at the convention, but some were 
cooccmcd that a move in the convention might make slavery a 
part of the constitution should the slaveholders win. For this 
reason, his views did not prevail and it was decided to keep slavery 
t ut of the constitution, thereby leaving it open to ordinary legislative 
action. 4 

( ampbcll recognized that any action which would end slavery 
* ouW retjuire political action. He was willing to support political 
*''■’ T1 whcftc ' cr hc bought it would do some good. The Kentucky 
n»uiiui..*ttl Convention of 1850 presented such an opportunity. 
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Anticipating this, Campbell published in the Millennial Harbinger 
“A Tract for the People of Kentucky."' 

In the "Tract” he presented arguments for positive action on 
the part of Christians in Kentucky to rid themselves of slavery at 
this time. Campbell's arguments favoring action by Christians in 
Kentucky were economic and moral, rather than Biblical. 

Although Campbell had always opposed the mixing of religion 
and politics, we now find him telling the Kentucky Christians to 
“vote like Christians at the polls and demonstrate [their] love 
of liberty and right ” 8 by eliminating slavery from the state. He 
hoped that such a move would influence similar action in other 
states . 8 

Campbell found himself opposed to many of the political 
actions taken concerning slaves. Many states were passing laws 
forbidding the education of slaves, and Campbell’s opposition to 
this was based on the belief that knowledge and slavery were 
incompatible. 10 Thus, he reasoned that education of Negroes was 
proper, that it would prepare them for freedom, and that it would lead 
toward ending slavery. 

Campbell noted that the relation of master and servant was 
a relationship going back to the beginning of time. He thought that 
"even in the Millennium . . . there will be master and servants.”" 
But such a relationship did not mean that all servants were slaves, 
or that all masters were free. He even thought that masters ought 
to be emancipated from their slaves. They were themselves slaves 
to fear, since most were more afraid of their slaves than their slaves 
were of them. That such was the case was made plain to him in a 
bill presented to the Virginia legislature to prevent the education of 
Negroes. Such a law, he thought, was “the most effectual destruction 
of the liberty of the press which [he could] imagine.”” 

Although some readers (in the early days of the Millennial 
Hc/binifcr) cautioned Campbell against saying anything about 
»i^cry, feeling that the less said the better,'* Campbell was not. at 
*.4t time to be silent on the matter. The Nat Turner insurrection. 

• * -i <*.1 tarred about this time, caused Campbell to hope that it 

• ’all imptrc the state of Virginia to do something about slavery. 
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In commenting on this event, he pointed out that slavery was the 
most expensive labor system as well as the most wasteful of the 
real estate. The continued use of this system would, in his opinion, 
make Virginia a wilderness. He hoped that Virginia would, at this 
time, use her power to extricate herself from it, but he thought, this 
might be like saying that a drunkard has the power to become sober.' 4 

In attempting to stimulate action in the early 1830’s, Campbell 
described slavery. 

That largest and blackest blot upon our national escutcheon, 
that many-headed monster, that Pandora’s box, that bitter root, . . . 
is now evoking the attention of the ancient and venerable common¬ 
wealth in a manner as unexpected as it is irresistible and cheering to 
every philanthropist. . . . We have thought that if the abolition of 
slavery was legitimately to be laid before the people of this common¬ 
wealth as it now is, there would be found even among slaveholders 
a majority to concur in a national system of emancipation . 15 


After Nat Turner’s revolt in Virginia, Campbell presented a 
plan for the emancipation of slaves, and the resolution of the race 
problem. The nation was no longer in debt after 1832, leaving the 
government about ten million dollars which was no longer needed for 
payment on the debt. The use of this money had been discussed in 
Congress where Henry Clay had proposed that it be given to the 
states. Campbell opposed this use of the surplus but proposed instead 
that the money be used for the colonization of colored people, free and 
slave, in Africa. His suggested program would start in 1834, and 
continue until all the colored population had been removed.' 6 The 
free Negroes could be colonized at once; those that masters would 


emancipate could follow; and finally he proposed that female slaves 
of a given age would be bought from masters unwilling to emancipate. 
Such a program would, he believed, eliminate slavery in about twenty 
year* Most Disciple leaders, including those who opposed slavery’, 
favnred the colonization idea and supported the American Coloniza¬ 


tion Society, as did Campbell. Such a plan offered a solution to the 
r*c problem—* problem which was ignored by the abolitionists 

< ampbcll modified his propo , a | to eliminate slavery by sug- 
gtt mg dut »n addition to the surplus monies in the treasury that 

***» « «.*!*». to that end • HC ‘ u ** es,ed th *« P>»ple 
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Between the time that Campbell presented his plan and the 
publication of his next statement on slavery in 1835, changes took 
place in the nttitude of the abolitionists. With the advent of the 
radical abolitionism in the 1830’s, the methods of abolition changed 
us did the attitudes people held toward it. Campbell saw a great 
danger in the new approach, especially as it took on the overtones of 
a religious revival. The division which occurred among the Baptists 
and the Methodists in the 1840’s seemed to demonstrate the wisdom 
of his view that the matter was not a religious one and could only 
lead to division if admitted into the church. To prevent division 
within the Disciple brotherhood, he changed his emphasis. 

In 1834 Theodore D. Weld and the Lane Rebels' 9 were touring 
Ohio in behalf of abolition. 90 Campbell was at the same time on 
a tour of the South where he met with the reaction to the new 
program of abolitionism. Continuing to oppose slavery, he also 
began to oppose the radical abolitionists as well. This created 
difficulties since most were unwilling to allow any alternative besides 
proslavery or immediate abolition. 

Since slavery was recognized by national law, the slaveholder 
was, in Campbell’s mind, entitled to have his property protected. 
Just compensation would be necessary if the slaves were removed 
by a change in the law. He pointed out that the argument that 
slaves had not originally been slaves but had been forced or sold 
into slavery did not alter the circumstances at that time. He noted 
that neither the right of the South to slaves, nor the right of the 
North to the land it held was “at first obtained in the temple of 
Justice ^ Campbell was opposed to any group which interfered 
with the basic right to property.” 

At the abolitionist movement progressed in the 1830’s, Camp- 
r-ciJ received more and more communications about slavery. Because 
at the emotions involved in the discussion of the issue, he did not 
■ i ' k mt a cool and dispassionate debate of it could be entered into 
dwtef the Utter part of the 1830’s and c.ul\ 1S4QU»* 'd xi '- 
Can pbeirs MiUrnrual ILtrbmyfr was primarily a religious publication 
aad pobucal tsaocs should be excluded. 

Can.pbc 11 had little to say in public print on the matter of 
wi.ery between |»JJ and 1*45. It was at this point that the Baptist 
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Hml the Methodist churches split over the issue. Beginning a new 
scries of articles entitled "Our Position to American Slavery,** he 
made clear his belief thut the beliefs of the Disciples were such 
that they were the only religious body whose principles (if adhered 
to) could save them from division. Campbell probably intended 
that the series should be the "official” position of the brotherhood. 

I he reason he gave for the articles was to “do homage to his Majesty 
FREE DISCUSSION." 94 

By 1845, the Abolitionist Crusade had established its argument 
against slavery. Campbell saw two groups developing: the “Liberty 
Men" or abolitionists, and the “ Non-Liberty Men." 1 * He also saw 
that the main issues of the debate were the moral and political evils 
of the system. It was to the moral evils that he was going to turn his 
attention, since this was the area which affected Christians. 96 

In Campbell's opinion. Christians were limited in their discussion 
of slavery to what the Bible had to say about the issue. The discussion 
between Francis Wayland and Richard Fuller, both Baptists, had 
been based on the Bible. 1 ’ As Christians, the Disciples could use no 
other authority. The abolitionists' position was that slavery was 
*not authorized by God.” and was, for this reason, immoral. On the 
other hand, the proslavcry group held that it was given divine 
authority and thus not immoral. Campbell did not deny that the 
abuse of the system and the unjust laws which controlled slavery 
were immoral, but he did not believe that this altered the basic issue 
whether or not God approved or disapproved of slavery since 
the central question at this point for Campbell was “What does the 
tr.A H aw this subject?"** Campbell was of the opinion that 
' ».»% the only area of the discussion that Disciples could enter 
m Durtpies 

< imps. IN portion on the Bible and slavery was developed 
« thit «r nc\ It was Mated in such a way that one could easily get 
thr itiprrti* a that he was prodaverv Campbell had the ability 
; separate %ar*Hn phases of a discussion. However, many who 
^» id him d«d *o without keeping these dnixtvxis separate from 
mt> a> * Sry c ■•Tbcli »u. at th* time, lumtmg the dtwus&ton to what 
!l * h * ^ u« the matter Ha method of Biblical inter* 

dk m read mto the teat that which was not 
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there. Following this policy to the letter CamnK-in 

of the Bible on slavery was clear. ’ pbc 8 intcr pretation 

I In »M Church al the beginning. there were . 

Mimetlmcft Christian masters possessing ChriE r ? and "laves _ 
nines believing slaves owned by nnbcliev n 1 slnvcs — some 
church. We. therefore, take the oosiiinn i ma,,cr '< out of ht 
"I CAN I .AWFULLY, l J N L>R P Om<iT ,h ?!u AS C » R ISTYaNS 
(MAN M) I XA( I FROM CHRISTIAN ma^ N ° FURTHER 
MAN SI RVANTS ALL THAT IS COMprpmI^ A ND CHRl* 

,-KI t * IMS We have no authority! S'caJ.SI?®? 1N THOSE 
We have no warrant to annihilate the rclation bm ’ 80 farlhe c 

■ J'ndcr obligation t« enforce the preccms’ ™ i . e warran t. and 
ativc duties of both parties are fahhfuIFy ’performed 8 ?? that thc 


aie l,HUH null) 

relative duties , 

- —pcriormed . 29 — 

- ~^d baptism, LI ch “ ianfCtot ?“?* 

hu, since the Bible did not command missiona^ societies Vh-7^ 
did not have to participate in them • • tles ’ C,lnst, ans 

grounded in the Bible and were humaJ C ° Uld "°< <* 

everyone had to be baptized to be a memb» of’ftTch A1 ? 10ugh 
Jtd not have to support the mission cause to be a member ° ne 

bell reasoned the same was true of ^ 

hoider did no, in itself violate the la^of cT'and '"Vh 7' 

could hold slaves and still be a member of the church ™ u 

aha, be said of the abolitionist. But CampbeU d“d no. 

‘ Lr . l) ‘^ LSt ,wo pomts of v,ew c °uld be forced on the members of 

T vie * : * 

:" V f C r t "TT ° nly " Ckhw failcd to meet Jobl^rof 

the relationship between them as set down in the Bible. 

Wutever side a Christian took in thc issue was a personal 

T* UT UI / • irn P bclJ of the opinion that Christians were 

; tJ ,0 laws Of the state (Render unto Caesar ) 

• ‘ •• •* v *n, he felt that even though a law might be wrong or a 

]. ' ’ f •' K, ‘ c wilh j, ‘ a Christian was obligated to obey it. 

‘ ) cfv w fhr ,aw of ,h c land, right or wrong, Christians 

,f ’ Mh th enforcement of thc law. Christians could 

, i( f **’** l,> change the law. but no more. Since many of 

^ ' *“*'» »<•'• openly advocating thc violation of the iaw. 

^ lft,u conflict with them.** 

t ■ ’ !fl l 'd humclf to thc question. was slavery 

'* »**-•« K*j Uren rvtacd in 1841 by a group of Disciples 
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on the Western Reserve in Ohio, when they published a document 
called An Address to the Disciples on the Stn of Slavery by ihe 
Churches in Trumbull County. Ohio, and Vicinity This Address 
held that slavery was a sin. The great cardinal question is," it 
»id, “—Is it right for man to hold property in man? The argument 
of the address rested on interpretation of what God intended for man. 
Such interpretation was a personal matter, but Campbell was fearful 
that this would be made a test of faith or dogma.” 

Since the relationship between master and slave was regulated 
in the Bible, Campbell did not think that it could be considered as 
immoral. The relationship was, in itself, not a sin. 34 Since there 
were regulations for every detail of this relationship, masters who 
failed to follow would be punished by God. It was the obligation 
of the church to see that the regulations were enforced between 
Christian masters and their slaves. The same was also true of slaves 
who were Christians. Both masters and slaves were to be removed 
from the church if they failed to follow the regulations. 35 

Campbell found the regulations of slavery in I Timothy 6:l-4. 36 


Let all who are under the yoke of slavery regard their masters as 
»*th> of all honor, so that the name of God and the teachings may 
not be defamed. Those who have believing masters must not be 
disrespectful on the grounds that they are brethren; rather they must 
«r*e ail the better since those who benefit by their service are be- 
fcntn and beloved. Teach and urge these duties. 

Although Campbell opposed abolitionism as such, at the same 
time he thought that the church should take whatever action was 
accessary to protect Christian slaves from non-Christian masters who 
Utkd to follow the commands of God. It could also endeavor to 
hi statutes modified or annulled if they were too rigorous. He even 
u^grtiod that Christians should attempt to get fair trial for slaves 

•*** P"'™ *C‘f tale tor debt, which could result in the 

******* d famslies M 

*•** Ikt Abutaanisi Disciples considered slavery a im. 

“T**" 1 • Wl •*" I**" o I view were hound to coax 
sic *7* "dividual interpret alwo at the 
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Nathaniel Field. 5 * interpreted the Bible in such a wav tW 
slavery « sin. They thought Chnstians must give up their made 

rid of the sin. Campbell refused to recognize that the S? l ° 
be right. He attempted to show that interference with IW ^ 
squiring of emancipation by a Christian master and the V’ the 
antislavery or emancipation a test of fellowship,’ was to on 8 ° f 
law of Christ and require more than the New Testament 

Biblical regulauon of slavery was an area where Ch e * 
such were more directly involved. Although he did not ? 

Stand that the Bible did not oppose, but rather sanctioned df h ‘ S 
he did use the Bible to indicate that slavery was not to be 
ciccp , under the safeguards of the Scriptures. He pointed out fhl, 
Paul had said that slaves should be free when tb*. ° Ut th 1 
panted itself (I Corinthians 7:21, mtu^S 

walk away at their pleasure, but could be free only by a mutual 
understanding between the slave and the master. Masters were 
required to educate the slaves if they were to give the slaves thlt 
which was lust and equal" (Colossians 4:1). However there 
were civil laws which prevented this. 

Interestingly Campbells argument did not emphasize the 
requirements of the Bible between the master and the slave which 
•ere not being followed. He emphasized, however, the damage 
being done to the masters family. The children of slaveholders 
-:rr exposed to the influence of the slaves, who were morally in- 
fenor Since children imitate those who influence them or with whom 
LV > coroc ,n conUlcl * toy being influenced along lines which 
•ere monhy wrong Campbell noted that the hired servants could 
** diet ti»m moral defects, but they, unlike the slaves, could be 
He was of the opinion that the children imitated the 
** 4 lhc more than that of the hired whites. 4 

^ ^' amphclj summarized his position as follows: (1) That the 
e 1 4nd *» not, in itself, sinful or immoral.** (2) 

M pr* '*v C J in khdc parts of the world, it was inexpedient, 
•*» of harmony with the advance and moral view of 
•or <fcd 4 too tribute to the ccooomic well-being of the 
afco |i**cd on <'hfistun masters difficult burdens. (3) 
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That, in accordance with the New Testament, the churches could 
not make slavery a test of fellowship. 4 * 

Campbell also had a basic distrust of the abolitionists. He felt 
that they desired to divide and dismember the churches. 41 Because 
of this, he indicated in 1845 that he was not going to allow further 
discussion of the issue in the Millennial Harbinger. Campbell also 
was convinced that his position was that taken by the Bible and that 
thus, there was no need for further discussion along the Biblical 
line. 44 

Campbell’s attempt to suppress the issue did not last long. A. B. 
Green, a Disciple abolitionist of Wadsworth, Ohio, offered criticism 
of Campbell’s position to which Campbell felt a response necessary. 
Green pointed out differences between American slavery and that 
of Biblical times. He noted that Biblical slavery did not make a 
distinction as to color or race. American slavery did. He also 
thought that it was wrong to steal a man and sell him, and he noted 
that American slaves had originally been stolen. 4 * 

Campbell responded with a discussion of the origins of slavery 
which he believed could be found in war, the loser being enslaved 
by the victor. He rejected the idea that American slaves had been 
stolen and maintained that they have been born into slavery. Camp¬ 
bell did not, at that time, 46 think that what had happened to their 
ancestors altered the case. 

By this time, the editor of the Liberty Herald , an abolitionist 
paper published at Warren, Ohio, on the Western Reserve, had ac¬ 
cused Campbell of being two-faced. One face said what the South 
wished to hear, that slavery was not a sin; and the other what the 
North wished to hear, that slavery was out of step with the modern 
aft. 4 ' 

By 1845, it was clear that Campbell was not emphasizing those 
things he had emphasized in 1830, a fact pointed out to him by S. 
York of Illinois in 1846. York reminded Campbell that in 1832 he 
had considered slavery the blackest blot on the nation and a blighting 
but in 1845, it was sanctioned by the Bible. The “Blighting 
1 *u now something which was "right." 4 * The discussion 
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of Campbells views in the Liberty Herald indicated ,h . . 
audience beyond the Disciple Press. His chance If* ° had an 
Known in Europe before his trip to the British uu cm P h asis was 
During a trip to Scotland and England in lR^tW 847 ' 
attacked by a group of abolitionists. However' Cam P bc U was 
slavery was not the only issue in the controversy f app ? ars 
was the fact that two prominent members of a Con* nvo,ved also 
at Leith had joined Campbell’s followers, resulting 1 y . 6 ® 311 . 0031 Ch urch 
the clergy. This resulted in a conscious attempt on ° Usy am °ng 
opposed to the Disciples to discredit Campbell before S?* ° f thosc 
Campbell, being from a slave state, made nossihu the ^P 1 ®” 
issue of slavery. Caught off guard by Jam^s Robert^ ° n the 

nedy. and a Mr. Hunter of the Scofch 
M spoke freely about his feelings on the issue Z weU as 
reasons for opposmg abolitionism. He felt that fo. ■ n h,s 

in Anterican siavery would oniy make the 

did not, it appears, defend slavery as such but hie Cam P b eU 
made to indicate that he had defended the institution =» Phcarfs 
appeared opposing Campbell saying: beards soon 

Citizens of Edinburgh—Beware! The Rev ai„„ j ^ 

Virginia, United States of America, has been nttu Campbell of 
is still a defender of man-stealers! 5 ' slaveholder himself and 

Although he did not want to be involved in the slavery comroversv 
Carnal, was now forced to make a public statement T Ms 

Early in Campbells tour of Britain, James Robertson had 
chaJcngcd him to debate the issue of slavery and Campbell had 

On C f,ndmn 0 lh° "1 "'T 8- R . 0bCrlSon declinad this '°™ of debate.” 
letter o the rd P i at ‘ ir , dS , al h ' S " CXt a PP° immen >. Campbell sent a 

n blf r T ' saying ,hal he WOU,d debate 

‘ K . , ,lavcr >'' CXCC P> "'he Reverend James Robertson 

, - la XUT* “f 11 CXdUdCd from lhc Ba P‘ isl Ch-ad. 

latuy the fifth commandment in reference to his mother... .•< 
J.’ •' tcd " ,c “’"“overay on a level of personal vindictive. Camp- 
n ^ wrwierf and lued for sJandcr In order to dramatize the 
'••rhcll refuted to post bond and was kept in jail. This 


«■#*« <i I 
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afforded him publicity at home as well as in Scotland. The trial went 
in his favor.** 

Campbell seems to have had the same problem in Scotland, 
as he had in America, of getting people to make a distinction between 
what they could do based on the Bible and what they could do as 
citizens. In a public discussion of the matter, Campbell pointed out 
to the people of Scotland that abolition could be carried out only on a 
statc-by-state basis. This his audience did not seem to understand. 56 
The Anti-Slavery Bugle summed up Campbell's position very well 
when it said. 

So far as we understand Mr. Campbell’s argument, it is that slavery 
is an evil, moral, political and social; and he would be very glad that 
slavery could be abolished, but believes also that the justice of slavery 
is established by the Bible. . . , 47 

The economic argument was one that Campbell felt most 
important. He noted that economists judge institutions in terms of 
their effect on wealth and development of a state. He thought 
the best economists were at that time opposed to slavery because 
of its adverse effect on these two areas. 50 As evidence for slavery’s 
effect, Campbell referred to the last three United States censuses. 
Those states not having slavery were growing economically. He 
compared the value of the harvest of Kentucky with that of Ohio 
in 1848, and found that Ohio had a harvest worth $49,455,000 
while Kentucky had a harvest worth only $23,174,000. The harvest 
in Ohio was worth $26,281,000 more. In addition, Campbell noted 
that Kentucky was larger and had better soil. Also Kentucky had been 
developed before Ohio and had five times the population of Ohio 
when Ohio was admitted to the Union. The obvious question was— 
Why was Kentucky behind? The answer—slave labor! 59 

f ampbcli further expressed himself on the issue in answering a 
response to the “Tract. He said that it was necessary that men 
«-me to tee that “slavery in Kentucky or America is . . . contrary’ to 
the general moral sense, the moral taste, and the spirit of the present 
Hired world ** 1 He also stated that "slavery, as established by 
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our laws." 1 ’ was not in harmony with the Bible, since the laws pre¬ 
vented the masters from doing that which was “just and equal 

At about this same time, the national government passed a new 
law concerning fugitive slaves which led to a great deal of discussion 
in the North. The abolitionists were opposed to obeying it. Camp¬ 
bell felt called on to express his views on this new crisis. 

Campbell’s position was based on governmental authority. He 
did not believe that Christians should resist laws for any reason. 
Since government received its authority from God, it was, therefore, 
to be obeyed. 44 There were orderly methods of recourse for those 
who did not like the law. They could bring it before the Supreme 
Court which would rule on its constitutionality; and, should that 
fail, then they could elect representatives who would repeal it. 

That Christians were to return runaway slaves was seen in the 
example set by Paul in his return of Onesimus. An objection to the 
return of slaves was the treatment they would receive upon returning 
home. Campbell did not consider the treatment the runaway might 
receive on his return as a factor to be considered in whether or not 
he was to be returned. The slave’s treatment was not the moral 
concern of the person returning him. His only concern was his 
obligation to obey the law. 

Campbell was concerned with an abstract moral idea that the 
motive determined the morality of the act. Thus, when one was 
motivated to obey the civil law, one was motivated properly; the 
results of this action was beyond the morality of the act, and some¬ 
thing over which one had no control. The abolitionists, on the 
ocher hand, felt that slavery was itself wrong, thus to be avoided, and 
(hat the treatment of the individual slave was the determining factor 
a the morality of the issue. If they were wrongly held, or might be 
smtreated if returned, then the moral obligation was to not return 
(hem, and civil law made no difference.” 

Campbell found himself in conflict with the Bible when he 
■aad Deuteronomy 5:21 and fixodus 20:17 (where the command 
nr* to covet the neighbor’s property appears) as a source of authority 
(of has stand He failed to answer satisfactorily the command in 
Dnmtrmomy 23 15-16 not to return an escaped slave to his master 
Ms M0NHd that this was for special cases and not the general 
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Most of the criticism which was aimed at his position centered 
on his failure to consider Mark 12:31, "Love your neighbor as 
yourself.” In contrast to his statement of the Christian ethic, Camp- 
Mi held that the slave was no more than property and what happened 
to the return slave was the responsibility of the owner. He thought 
that, should the owner kill the slave, he would be punished by the 
loss of the money which he had invested in the slave. 67 

Campbell’s attitude is difficult to understand here, when placed 
against the background of his attempts to get slavery removed from 
Virginia in 1830 and Kentucky in 1849, and his treatment of his 
own slaves. He seemed to have recognized the inconsistency of his 
position for by the middle of 1851, he began to modify his views. 
He again emphasized that the Bible supported the ownership of 
slaves, but it also regulated it. The relationship between master and 
slave was for him summed up in one statement, “Be just and kind to 
your servants” (Colossians 4:1). He did not reject the application 
of the Golden Rule to the relationship, but he did not apply it to 
the basic relationship; that is, Campbell did not believe that one 
could ask if he would like to be a slave, but rather, how he would 
like to be treated if he were. The relationship itself was assumed 
to be just. 66 


It 


Onesimus provided Campbell with an example of Christian 
treatment of slaves. What Paul did in this case was what was to be 
done in all cases. He returned Onesimus to Philemon because of the 
latter* prior right to Onesimus. 69 

Although inhuman action against slaves was practiced in some 
ca»cv this was not considered as a valid reason for overthrowing 
the institution Campbell pointed out that husbands had abused 
1 ,r parents their children, but such action was not used 

a S i,,n '‘ ,hc *™'»mion of marriage and parenthood, 
contidcrcd that as long as the Fugitive Slave Law was 
r r , JT 1, bw aMin * citizens are obligated to obey it. How- 
UT * ,mc ‘ hc P ° mlcd oul lhat lhis did not reouire 

rrjr r r k,ndi > **“■» *«£ * 

w M , 9 fha ‘ tmc ** ***** * fugitive so 
T JT * rcrw * i **** tfu* effective only after 

-Yo* JT ,hc *«vohid wa* a runaway 

> ikithe. and lodge him, provided you so not 
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rtvr or conceal him, so as to prevent discovery and arrest, after 
Iricc of knowledge that he is a fugitive.’ ” 7 ’ This raises some ques- 
Kms about Campbell's sincerity concerning the enforcement of the 
. w such an interpretation would allow the abolitionists to aid an 
escaping slave over the underground railroad, and stay within the 
hw It would appear at this point that he was interested only in the 
letter of the law, not the spirit of the Bible, particularly the New 

Testament. 

.Although Campbell seems to have taken the side of the aboli¬ 
tionists in his interpretation and application of the slave law, he did 
continue to think that they were the source of much trouble and 
their activities had slowed emancipation in the South. Prior to the 
rise of abolitionism, he thought the South would probably have 
adopted some system of colonization . 72 This interest decreased in 
inverse ratio with northern interference, he thought . 73 

The solution to the problem was to be found, he believed, in the 
program of the American Colonization Society. Campbell did not 
think that the abolitionists could ever eliminate slavery in the New 
World.' 4 Since slavery was supported by law, the repeal of the law 
was necessary in order to stop it. 

That Campbell was hostile to slavery throughout his life is 
unquestioned. That he consistently retained the same emphasis on 
the subject is not the case. He seems to have placed his emphasis 
on those things where he thought the changing times indicated the 
best interest could be served. Following the rise of the abolitionists he 
•ram to have leaned more toward the slaveholder, but he was not in 
agreement with either. He saw the rights of the slaveholder being 
o iatod by the abolitionists and this he considered important. But 
•ra important was the prevention of division of the church over 
’-*• mac He wm successful for a time as the Disciples did not 
wti 115V In the church and its action on slavery, he insisted 
l>ituple position that where the Bible spoke, the 
mii speak, where the Bible was silent, it was to be silent. 
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^ezander memorial Presbyterian Church _ 

^■cony Bottom. 

-s there was no Presbyterian organization 1 
'reenbrier r.iver and as the °° ° f tho 

. elo „ " 1:6Ie teelv « « ««een members 

• clo.-. around Atwood or -tony Bottom as It was later sailed 

- V,s leaned advisable to organise these members into a sep-' 

■■.or Church. Their membership was held « 

7 th ' Jr0h St '-oobanh. Baxter Church at nunmore, end 
marlinton Church at -arlinton, from which points they sere 
separated by such obstacles as to prevent almost wholly their 
attendance at the services of these churches. 

Therefore the Presbytery of Greenbrier at its sprin- 
sassion which was held in 21k City, Kay 9-12. i eS4 ordered 

; - : . to visit the field during 

the sumter with the view of organizing a church should the 

accordingly, he began a series of services 

in the school house on the night of august 6, 1694 and 
continued to preach with much power until the night of 

-a^CUst 16, 1GS£. 

° n iridcy ni ^* ‘ t -u-ust 17, 1£** ^riftT^cod wisurch ;. £ s 

. ... <a«- 

. 

-cceived jj oortifloats from "t...ter w hurch, ^unMore/ 




Mr. K. JDysard 
Mrs. L. jii » .uyst rd 
Hiss ->essie nysard 
Hiss Claudia cysurd 
Mrs. M. Leeks 

Mrs. Cora nay * . * ’** M8*~j 

Mrs. Hannah McLaughlin 
, . lira. Haney McCloud 

Mrs. Mary Tollman 
Mrs. Partlienia McLaughlin 

The following; persons were received from Liberty Church 

at ^reenbank by certificate: 

Mr. .alien lalford 

Mrs. Haney Galford 

Mr. John H. Boyle was received from the Harlinton 
Presbyterian ^hurch and Mrs. Mary Blisa Salford from the II. L. 
oIi rch ~ outJ: * 1JL • -• Meeks and Miss Blanche MoLau tlin 
•ere received on profession of their faith in Christ. 

xbese persons having entered into a covenant to walk 
u0 ~ e '-her as an organized church on the principles ana orders 
0i - ie ^fesoyterian church, then proceeded to elect officers. 

- r. xs.. j,l . dysard ho was a ruling elder in the cunnore church 
■•-s unanimously chosen as elder and duly installed. Lr. J. 

... ^oyle was elected a deacon but his ordination end inst- 
ullLwon cere postponed to future date that he might have 
o.-ortunity to acquaint himself with the requirements and 
ics of the office and the confession of Faith. 
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should be Jriftwood. 

Jud^e James ..arwiok :;avo the church a choice of two 
2 tions for a church building# one location was on the 
hill ..here ^r, I. B. Bumgardner' s house now stands, the other 
v.ss up the road on -lk Lick Run where the present church stands# 
The church building was started about u year after the organ¬ 
ization. Several years elapsed before the building was con- 
*' yleted# The church records do not show in whet year the 
building was dedicated but it was thought to be about august, 


1 . 01 . 

■nev. L. F. Alexander who was stated supply at the tine 
of the organization died hay 6, 1695 before the church was 
huilt. He is buried at Greenbank in the church yard at 

liberty Church. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached by the ..fev# J. 11. 
Sloan. Rev. Henry ... McLaughlin was then a seminary stu¬ 
dent supplying the church during the summer months. 

On July 14, 1901 at a meeting of the session a mo¬ 
tion was made to call a congregational meeting for the fourth 
ou.nday of ..ugust to ascertain the sentiment of the congrega¬ 
tion as to changing the name of Driftwood Church to Alex¬ 
ander memorial Church in memory of Rev. H. F. Alexander who 
was so active in promoting the organization and building of 
the church. The records do not show that the name was 
changed although in one instance it was spoken of as 
..lexander Memorial Chapel, after which it was called Drift¬ 
wood. 
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In I .ay 1*31, the pastor Rev. J. T. Pharr called another 
congregational meeting and it was decided by a large vote to 
change the name to Alexander -‘-emorial Church. 

In May 1905 a congregational meeting was held for the 
purpose ol* electing a ruling elder and deacon, the elder LIx. 
a. K. Jys rd having moved from the vicinity. Mr. John E. 

Doyle was elected elder and Mr.. K. V7. I.leeks was elected deacon. 
Soth officers were duly ordained and installed. 

'.Vhen Alexander Memorial Church was organized, it was 
grouped with the Presbyterian Churches at Dunmore and Green- 
benk. deveral years later it was changed and grouped with 
Linwood and Mingo and in 1930 it was again chenged and grouped 
with Cass. 

For a number or years until 1930 mission points of the 
church were Clover Lick, Poage Lane and Thomas Spring school 

house on Clover Creek. 

In august, 1929 Rev. 0. N. Liles assisted oy Lev. Fred 
... Gray held a series of revival meetings. As a result of 
these services eighteen new members were added to the church. 
Three of these were adu.ts and the rest were young people. 

In .n.pril 1930, Rev. 0. N. Miles who had been pastor ror 
ebout twelve years moved to Marlin ton to take over some new 
work. Alexander Memorial Church which had been grouped with 
the Linwood-Mingo field was now grouped with Cass, &nd the 
pastor from that church, Rev. James T. Pharr took over this work 
Rev. Pharr has held a revival eaoh year with the exception of 
one. The ministers assisting him have been: 


* <eV ' J - “• l,llson Of Ooarbro, Va . 

«ev. 0. 0 . Yount of Huttonsville, Va< 

Rev. A. N. Brov.n of ftonoeverte, Va . 

Rev. toll, curry of Lewisburg, Va! 

Officers of the church: . • 

Ministers end students: 

«ev. F. ..lexander 

Rev. H. 17. McLaughlin, J.». student i e96 . 

pastor 1900 - 1904 

• -Rev. Hi S. Fultz - 

1904 - 1906 

Hev. w. W. Bain - 

1907 - 1909 

Rev. S. B . Hannah ( atudent ) date unknown 
3ev. H. H. Leach »* n „ 

Rev. ... p. Gibbs n until abQut lgi6 

r ‘ ev * u. p. Gibbs - pastor 
"" J * ( student) 19l7 

Rev. 0 . N. Miles - pastor - 191B . 1950 

rl1 *"* T - 1930 - to present 

’ St6r ° ll0n ' n9 i '' arllnt °e Presbyterian Churoh who preached 
et Alexander Manorial when that church was without a pastor 

were: 

Rev. 'i.n. T. Price 
itev. G. W. Nickell 
Rev. j. j*. Welker 

-lders: 


• K# Wyscrd 


1694 - 1905 
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Mr. John iioyle 
i-r * John H. havener 
beacons: 

Mr. John ^oylo 
Mr. K, Vi. Meeks 
Mr. Pred McLaughlin 
Mr. Paul Havener 
Mr. Otho ohields 
Trustees: 


19Cf - 19 SB 
19^i - present 


16S-: - 1905 
19Cc - present 
Present 


Mr. John tf. Hevener 
Mr. John ooyle 
I*r. Guy Tollman 

n istory of the church for the year 1935-1937 
Pastor - *ev. James Timothy Pharr 

The first important event in the history of this church 
aurin 0 Jie year 1936 was the spring meeting of Presbytery which 
was held in the Kuttonsville Church in April. Alexander Mem¬ 
orial \.o8 represented by Mr. John H. iJoyle. .^t this meeting 
presbytery was invited to meet at Stony 3otton for the fall 
metting on ^ept. 29. The members of the congregation soon 
be^an to plan as to what repairs should be made on the church 
b-aiding and lawn. The paster presented the church with a . 


check lor fifty dollars to oe -sed as the session desired for 
repairing and painting. It r.-s decided that a part of the 
raoney s:.ould be used to buy psmt tnd that the nen of the 
congregation would apply it tc the exterior. Lumber was 
purchased end the building uni trpinnod. Cn several different 
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days the non hauled rocks and dirt and leveled off the lawn. 

i.he ..Oman's .-.uxiliary had some money in the treasury to 
be used for the church. The amount r;as small so the ladies 
decided a new pulpit chair was needed most of all. ^.fter 
looking at catalogs of church rurniture, it v;cs discovered that 
there was not enough money to bjry a chair. One or the members 
donated some nice oak and a carpenter in the community made a 
chair and communion table. Other minor repairs were made. 

The last day of July the pastor commenced a ten day 
revival meeting. several children were baptised and .:a:ee 
joined the church . 

.During the month of Lay, the community had the pleasure 
of having with them Liss Largaret Pritchard, a medical mission¬ 
ary to Lorea who gave a very interesting lecture about her 
-..orlt. On another occasion ..ev. Currie a missionary to 

China told of his work. 


m the second ounday in September, the ..6V. Henry ... 
moLau -hiin, ^.u. ^reached at this church. On oept. 29, Presby¬ 
tery o r;vc-::ed it 1:30 P.L. This was the first time Mich a 
’.eetiny :.ad ever been held at .atony -cttom. There was a good 
attendance of delegates and several guosts. Lev. J. il. 6'j~ 

.. .tstricher, a missionary hem© on furlouyh from Brazil, was 
cl.cted ...oderutor. ether guest speakers were: or. Blakely 

. --tor of he first -resbyterian Church in Staunton, Virginia 
md -.ov. Jurrie. rom Jiina. — t this meeting l~r. -'Oi-l® 

to no. -.incited as a uelejute to general assembly which meets 

it ..ontreat, ..orth Carolina. 





.*-i a I or;,* or : iiG churoh 1037 - i & 3e 

.- - , 

; ‘ S ^ th ° r «Proaentatives of -reenbxier ^res- 
- t-.-y, -.o he General .asembly , hloh net tt ^ v crth 

■ - • «» .u». 1,. ,U 0 the lon5t6fitUon _ 

. /.. :cr - ivl,,e »*. mU m* a report or w * 

- t tendance to the assembly. 

J e"? a °’ • r - H - U - “™ In - an e14 ” or the -alew -hurch, 

“ r ;“ ' aVe> Vlr - lnla * * h ° is ***** of the Presbytery e Con- 
•' - ; ■- - ■■ 

• ae Session 

iuoto of one hundred eighty-nine dollars and decided that it 
could be impossible to raise that lar G e amount, so the W ote 
ivas lonerod to one hundred forty dollars. fhe -ession ap¬ 
pointed a oommittee to canvass the members and see bo® much 
tinea. Let there of the oommittee were: 

^oyle, her. raul ilevener, Idles Ury /-evener. fhe result, 
of the canvass was one hundred twenty-six dollars, obtained 
in pledges nd cash. seventy dollars end fifty cents being 
poll in cash. 


"t :his session nee ting the time for the revivll meeting 
•-ns discussed, and it was decided to begin this meeting on 
**' ’ *>ev. l • c. Brown of Kenick, Met 

trie pastor, hev . James ?. ^harr. This meeting resulted in 

seventeen persons making a profession of faith. 





On Oct. 28. lo^to 

loss in the death of Mr Joh 7^ ^ C ° mUnity Sustained * ^el 

slonar ;; rine Januar7> 1939 Dr - *• ««*»*. a meai c 91 mis . 

7 t0 “ frl0a S?0ke ln the church to the school chilaren, 

" nd " 0 thS adUltS ° f the <=°™unlty. Be tola of some or his 
many Interesting experiences In -fries as e physician. The 

rorc-ign mission offering auring January was ten aollars ana 
five cents. 


In 1938 there were eighty-one quarts of fruit cannea ana 
sent to the ilavis Stuart School. Nearly every family took 
part in helping with this. The home mission offering was 
sixteen dollars. 
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..°wen*s auxiliary. 

'. . 

* r-.sbyterial Prosia.nt, „ lth th . la41e „ of tte ohuroh ror 

‘“ 1 ' 0S * ° f 0rcar ' i2lnc ° raoaen's auxiliary. Lisa Cornelia 
-i "- 3 elected president, Mrs , 1, B. Bumcerdner; ice- pres. 

• ass Lory Kevener, Secretary, and Mrs. D. L. Beverage, Trees. 

-.*is was the first group of women ever to be organized at stony 
3ottom for cuurch work of any kind although in previous years 
the women had been active in their interest for the welfare of 
the church. They helped raise money to paint the church both 
inside and out. They collected money to bpy a new Bible and new 
hymn books. 

In 1934 the ladies of the church saved their Sunday eggs and 
bought hymn books for the church.. . . 

^.t this tine there were twenty members in the auxiliary, 
but only eight could be called active members of the Auxiliary. 
They were very generous in ell of their benevolent gifts. 

More interest was taken by the ladies during the year 
i937-38. They filled one hundred quart jars with fruit, honey 
and vegetables for the Davis Stuart School. Ten dollars was 
given to the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. The women saved their 
e ;gs on the Sunday preceeding Easter and gave the money for 


church repairs. 

In Feb. 1939 the auxiliary met at the home of Mrs. 
-..ields Tor the purpose of electing officers. The following 

were elected: 

i-r-.-idem - Virginia Kevener 

- - • ~ -C. _ ~es. fTvnA niLP.KH n 

MoHJlliona 
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organised but th 


- record to shot, *hen the „ uo4ty Sehool 
CS "* e0n a ->unday school at otony iSot 


a ^ u naay school at otony bottom 
^ore 1879. The firat Sunday 3chool wes held in an 

school house which stood near where the road crosses 
xCk .nun -^ight near the town of Btony Bottom. Llr. B. R. 
Ojle ,.us the first Superintendent that anyone now living 
'O-n *eir,ember. kr. B. H. Barnett was Superintendent for 
about t.venty years. Other Superintendents have been: 

R, koore, J. R. Hevener, J. H. Boyle and Fred MiLaurhlin, 
the present superintendent. Teachers were: kr. and krs. a. 
By sard, V,’. R. koore, end J. H. Doyle. 

The teachers for 1S35-36 were as follows: 


John R. Eevener 
Miss kary Hevener 


Paul Hevener 


Bible Class 
Senior girls 


Senior boys 


kiss Cornelia Pritchard - Intermediate 
kiss Virginia Hevener - Juniors 
Mrs. Fred McLaughlin - Primary 

Owing .to distance and bad roads the Sunday School was 
not continued through the winter months until about the year 
of 1915 when it became an "evergreen" Sunday School and has 


continued so until the present time. 

In January, 1938 the members of the ounday school voted 
to have ^unday ~chool at two o’clock P. Li. during the winter 
months, as .his hour was more convenient for those vrho lived 
at a distance. 
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James Cooper’s name appears in the organization of 
the county as one of the constables appointed. He 
served the public as magistrate, assessor, and teacher 
of schools. He was regarded with high esteem for his 
honest and elevated character in social and business re¬ 
lations. He was a prominent member of the Liberty 
Church in the early history of that historic congrega¬ 
tion, and his influence was ever for good morals, in¬ 
telligence, and refinement of manners, himself being a 
fine specimen of what is termed “a gentleman of the 
old school,” and was noted for his polite and gracious 
manners, correct and entertaining conversational pow¬ 
ers. 


ALEXANDER WADDELL. 

One of the pioneers of our county from whom quite 
a number of our people trace their descent was Alex¬ 
ander Waddell. He was of Scotch-Irish descent and 
was among the earliest settlers in the neighborhood of 
Marvin Chapel. His wife was a Miss Rouss. He 
came from Augusta County before the Revolution, but 
in what year is not certainly known. He came out to 
examine the country, and looked over the Levels and 
the lands beyond Buckeye and around Sewall’s Cave, 
and selected the place so long known as the Waddell 
Place, where the public road reaches the highest point 
on the mountain in passing from Buckeye to Millpoint. 
When he first explored the Levels all was mainly 
vacant or unclaimed, and he might have entered the 
greater part of it. He concluded it was too level and 
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glady, and so he preferred the lands north of Millpoint 
where he could be high enough to keep in the dry. 

Their daughter, Martha, married the late John Bar- 
low, of Edray, mentioned elsewhere. 

Elizabeth Waddell married William Sharp, near 
Edray. 

Ann Waddell married Squire James Sharp of Beaver 
('reek. Each of these sons-in-law of the early pioneer 
are specially mentioned in this book as men of promi¬ 
nence in the affairs of the county. 

Mary Waddell married Squire John Gillilan, near 
Millpoint. This large family moved to Missouri, 
where their numerous descendants have their prosper¬ 
ous homes. 

Jennie Waddell married Josiah Brown, near Edray. 

Miriam Waddell was married to John Thompson and 
moved to Ohio. 

The Waddell sous were John, William, aud Alexan¬ 
der. To give his sons a chance to have their homes 
near him, the venerable pioneer concluded to move to 
Ohio and settled near Gallipolis. These sons all died 
in Ohio, and their history is not much known to their 
friends in West Virginia. 

Mr Waddell seems to have been a fervently pious 
person. It was his intense desire to live one hundred 
years, and he made this desire for longevity a matter 
of special prayer. He died in Ohio at the age of one 
hundred and two years, thus receiving a full measure 
and more of borrowed time. With long life God sat¬ 
isfied him, and showed him his salvation. 

The history of his life shows he had paid good atten- 
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tion to Bible reading where it is written in the thirty- 
fourth Psalin : “What man is he that desireth life and 
loveth many days that he may see good ? Keep thy 
tongue from evil and thy lips from speaking guile; de¬ 
part from evil and do good; seek peace and pursue it. ’ ’ 
This Psalm was a great favorite with our pious pion¬ 
eer people, to give them consolation in their times of 
danger and distress. 


RICHARD HUDSON. 

The Hudson family trace their ancestry to Richard 
Hudson, • whose wife was Elizabeth Redden. They 
came from Augusta County early in the century, and 
settled in the woods on the head waters of Sitlingtons 
Creek, on lands now held by their grandsons, War¬ 
wick B. and John L. Hudson. This land was purchas¬ 
ed from a Mr Armstrong. A small opening had been 
made by one Posten previously. Mr and Mrs Hudson 
were the parents of seven daughters and three sons. 

Sally and Polly Hudson went to Ohio and married 
and settled in that State. 

Keziah Hudson, of whom the writer has no definite 
information, more than that she was named after one 
of Job’s daughters. 

Rachel Hudson married Dysard and lived in Bar¬ 
bour County. 

Matilda married Thomas Humphries and lived in 
Barbour County. 

Naomi became Mrs Samuel Mathews, and lived in 
Randolph County. M. (i. Mathews, deceased, a 
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